THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

In fact, the political Labour movement had survived
the perils of infancy. It was healthy, and likely to grow.
To this fortunate state of affairs no one individual had
contributed more than the Secretary, lie had organised,
tirelessly and ubiquitously. lie had spoken all over the
country. He had himself drafted many of the sixteen
leaflets which had commanded so wide a sale, and had
supervised the preparation of all of them. He had inter-
viewed and corresponded, soothed and stimulated unflag-
gingly. The last business of the Conference of 1905 was
a resolution, moved by two trade unionists and carried
with acclamation

That this Congress hereby places on record its hearty
appreciation of the valuable services rendered to our move-
ment by J. R. MacDonald, Secretary of the L.R.C., and assures
him that the success of our educational work in the country
is in no small measure due to the tireless energy he has
displayed not merely in the general organising work in the
several districts, but also in the literature issued dealing
with the various social problems.

The Election, which came in 1906 and brought startling
success to the Liberals, brought even more startling
success to the Labour Representation Committee. The
Committee put fifty candidates into the field; no less
than twenty-nine were elected. MacDonald and Snowdcn
had both reached Parliament for the first time. In
addition to the twenty-nine, it must be remembered,
there were twenty-four Labour Members, from organ-
isations not yet affiliated to the L.R.C., a few openly
Liberal-Labour, but most of them representatives of the
miners' unions. It was clear that a new political force
had arrived. The country became inquisitive overnight.
"Everybody," said the triumphant Labour Executive, "is
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